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AMERICANIZATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 

( 1920 - 1922 .) 


Chapter I. 

DEFINITIONS AND PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS- 


A VERY VAGUE WORD, 

110 word in the English language to-day is quite as mean>- 
ingless as AmericanisatioTL The reason is obvious. It has been so 
loosely used during tlie past several years’ to denominate all sorts of 
diverse activities that it has ceased to have any particular significance 
whatever. Since IDIS*, when the Americanization movement AAine 
into being, the American people Jiave joined dozens of Americaniza- 
tion societies, listened to hundreds of people who declaimed about 
Americanization, and read thousands of dissertations, wise and other- 
wise, on the same theme. For several years past, we have been pro- 
moting AmericanuSition movements, both genuine and spurious, with 
equal zeal. It has been a period of much idle t4lk, much eameil 
endeavor, Und some accomplishment, the last within the past two ‘ 
years especially. This report, as it happens, deals with these past 
two years only. There is no point accordingly in commenting, ex- 
cept in passing, upon Americanizatign idiosyncrasies and ineptitudes 
that antedate this period. It is enough to point out that the critic 
was not wholly wrong who spoke of the Americanization movement 
as' “bound for nowhere, and going under full Mil.” That, however, 
was probably inevitable at the outset Fortuna^y it can be written 
down with certainty and gratification that, the period from 1©20 ty 
1922 offers assu(anc« of sane and steady achievement from this ' 
time on. ' ' / 

AMERICANIZATION— THE BROAD VIEW. • 
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^ It is commonly accept^ to-day, in theory at least, that Ammcani- 
zation is something that has to do not with immigrants a-lpne. It may 
be defined as the bi^ess of making *good* Ameridan citizens of 
everyone that inhabits American soil— the native bom and the immir 
grant,, the addt and the child in school No lo^r we. aasiime 
Amw^^ In aotioh, 
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he happens to have been born within our countiy’s confines. The 
conviction has been brought home, rather, that' it is in large measure 
the un-American attitude of the native born that has made* the 
Americanization of tlie immigrant so difficult. And we are pretty 
pertain now thal, if the so-called American portion of our ootr- 
munities* would but realize its obligation to live the creed of ^hich 
it boasts, the immigrant problem would be solved with unconscion- 
able ease. This is platituditteus, but tremendously important! 

Note that the above throws the obligation of solving the immi- 
grant problem on the community as a whole, not on any one or two 
agencie^ in the community. For years the burden of this work 
fell mainly on the school, and 'on private agencies which regarded 
the teaching of the inamigrant as a very important task. It was 
assumed seemingly that, if we could teach- the immigrant the Eng- 
lish language and bring him thereby to a knowledge of America 
the beautiful, his Americanization was assured; and this despite 
, the fact that he actually encountered America tlie unlovely at every 
turn.^ Obviously, tliis spells Utility. The schools have a part to 
play in the Americanization process to be sure -a part of the utmost 
importance. Theirs is the task of removing the .language barrier. 
This is often styled the first step in Americanization^^'To this task 
the schools should primarily address themselves. And that they 
are doing to-day with considerable success. But if the immigrant 
.problem Is reallj^ a commnnity problem, the schools can do compara- 
tively little, working alone, unaided,, and oftentimes without the 
interest and supimrt of the community as a whole. It must be recog- 
nized that Americanization is a matter of schooling, 4h truth. It is 
however, a matter of prevention of exploitation, of good hous- 
ing, of satisfactory industrial conditions, of neighborliness, and so 
on. Everything that touches the’ immigrant’s life is an instrumon- 
. tality for his Americanization, or the reverse. Hence the need for 
the entire community to take a hand in this work of assimilating 

the thousands that yearly throng to us from overseas. 

AHEiUCANIZATION-lA MORE RESTRICTED INTERPRETATION. 




It were, indeed, a hopeless prospect to try to tell of what h?s been 
done the country over in this broad field of Americanization, just 
indicated, during the past t^o years. Happily, the sco^ of this 
report calls for no such investigatory excursion. . The task is rather 
to find out what advances, if any, have been made in the schooling 
of the immigrant. In so far as we arp concerned, accordingly, 
the following restricted interpretation is defensible: 
Americanization is the entefprise of teaching the English language 
the principle of ‘good American dtizeiuhip to the adult alien. 
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. DEFINITIONS. 3 

» 

in classes that may meet anywhere and at any time, but always-^ i 
under the control of public educational authorities. ' 

^ This is most obviously an arbitrary interpretation. It»very de- 
cidedly ignores every factor and influence in Hie Americanization 
process except that of teaching. It further takes no cognizance of 
any teaching exwpt that done under public authority. Such an 
arbitrary limitation, however, implies no disparagement of other 
agencies engaged in this field of social endeavor. It is merely an 

tion on one agency that should be very* 
purposively and intelligently engaged. Most people agree tO-day 
that it is comparatively idle to talk of any effective Americanization 
of the immigrant until the language barrier has been swept away. 

This is the task of the scimol. It is also generally recognized that 
the schooling of the imp||^ant is a public function, and should be s 
handled by public educational authoritira. Is this the case? 

FURTHER DELIMITING, 


Are the public schools of America promoting Americanization 
as above defined? To what extent? Tlirough what means? In 
searching for answere to these questions, a very important considera- 
tion must be borne in mind. For many years back the “evening 
school” has been a part of our public-school s>’steiii. In those 
evening schools ambitious aliens have learned English and other 
things, after a fashion. This report, however, does not pretend to 
deal with immigrant education as carried on in evening schools, 
except in t|iose States and communities that have since 1916, under 
the impulse of the Americanization movement, attempted, at least, to 
set up an adequate educational program. The reason for this is 
twofold : ^ 

1. The old-time “ evening school ” has failed lamentably as an 
Americanization agency, for reasons that have been cited again 
and again, since the Americanization movement- first, brought the 
immigrant’s educational needs to the fore. It is not far from wrong* 
to«say that except in the case of the very ambitious studtot the 
old-time evening school does as much harm as good, in that it^on- 
tributes to the general disillusion which the immigrant unde^ 
during his first yeai-s in the Promised Land. There Hre, uL 
foriunately, all too many of the^ antiquated schools operating 
1922. In many places, apparently, the idea still holds that the teach- / 
ing of the adult .immigrant is a comparatively, unimportant matter 
anyhow^ that anyope can do such teachings that no supervision -is’ 
necessary; and that, under no circumstance should this work be 
allowed to assume expehsiyii^roportions. A community that thi«ks 
in, these terms can not lie regarded, as handling Americanization 
w6rk as herein defined. ' : f 
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2. Except in those States that have dfefinitely organited fbr Ameri- 
canization work, it is impossible as yet to evaluate what Americani- 
zation through the schools has achieved. Here and there in ao 
unorganized State, such os Minnesota or Michigan or Nebraska, one 
notes with admiration the splendid work of cities like Minneapolis, 
Omaha, and Detroit. These are shining exceptions, however. The 
truth is ths^ what is being done in the held of Americanization the 
country over is pretty much shrouded in obscurity, except, as stated, 
in organized States. Even the bare statistics available are signifi- 
cant only for tlie f^tastic conditions that they seem to reveal. 
For a few years past, the FederAl Bureau of Naturalization has 
attempted diligently to gather information. Actually,' however, 
no-one knows either the quantity or the quality of Americanization 
work carried on by the public schools the country over. What we 
do know is that some States that have given tnis enterprise. serious 
attention are pointing the way to all the others, and are achieving 
more or less significant results. Reference will be found to some 
of these States in Chapter II, and in Chapter III the organization 
and achievements of several well-organized States are analyzed, 
let there be no misunderstanding here. It ia cl^ rlv recognized 
that, in States other than those specifically notS'ln. this report, 
striking results have been secured in individual citira^nd towns 
especially aliVe, for one reason or another, to their immigrant prob- 
lems. And there is positively no iiltimation that in Stat^* unmen 
tinned or only casuaUy menUoned public-school authorities have 
not promoted the education of the adult alien as best they could. 
The^point is that during the past two years convincing proof has 
been given that certain policies and procedures in immigrant edUca- ♦ 
tion, carried out consistently and persistently over a State-wide 
area, produce tangible results. The obvious need, accordingly, is 
to examine especially the St^ programs tliat embody ’those poli-* 
oies and procedures. This way progress lies. 
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Chapter II. 

A FEW FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLE AND POLIOES. 


CLASSES ANYWHERE, AT ANY TIME — THE OLD IDEA AND THE 

NEW. 

The old idea was that tlie immigrant should receive his schooling 
in the evening schools, and there only. Further, the notion pre- 
vailed that the community’s obligation was discl*larged when it 
opened these schools, announced t^pening in a perfunctory fashion, 
and then, all too often, conduct^them most miserably. *We were 
doing something for the immigrant. Let him (ake it or leave it 
That was the thought— and is to-day, unfortunaliely, in not a few 
; places, ft is not surprising that only the most anibitious availed 
themselves of this schooling and displayed the; determination to 
stick the performance through. ^ 

The evening school that followed this policy dealt with scores;' 
and , thousands passed imtouclied, or came and left, disillusioned! 
Mr. Frank Thompson has reckoned that 2 per cent of the entire 
adult non-English-speaking population in this country were enrorfed" 
in the evening schools in 1910. Hardly an indorsement of these 
schools 1 ' 

The new idea, bom of the Americanization movement, may be set 
forth briefly as follows : 

1. The education of the immigraht’^is a task to be carried on at 
public expense, not primarily for the sake of the immigrant, but 
as a most necessary step to make American democracy secure. 

2. Cognizance must be taken of the fact that the immigrant adult, 

who usually works by day, is naturally indisposed to give up his even- 
ings to the schooling process. Human nature being what it is, this 
must be reckoned with. In this connection, too, it must be remem- 
bered that the non-English-speaking immigrant who flocks with his 
own people in large communities, often does not feel the compelling 
nc^ of education in English and ih the principles of AmerioSa ! 
citizenahipl Accordingly, every efort should be made to offer 
educational facilities at a time that be^ suits his' (or her) conve- 
nience, and • of a character that be^ suits his -needs. This means 
,^<mling in evemng 8chools,pf course; in addition, it ^%ns ^ool. 
ing in factories, in homae, and in pitber places where the immignmtis 
* AMM*— 2^^~2 1 " ■ 5 
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usually found. And in addition, again, R means the expenditure of 
enough money on these schools to insure skillful supervfsion and supe- 
rior teaching. The education of the imfhigrimt is a difficult teaching 
' perfo|iuancc. It must not be committed to the hands of those who 
work at it merely as an extra job, for the extra coiiipensation in- 
volved. 

8, Every possible positive means must be employed to inform the 
immigrant of these opportunities for -schooling and to induce him 
to take advantage of them. It is not enough to organize these classes 
and hope for attendance. The immigrant's natural indisposition to 
do extra work must be overcome. He must be “sold ” on the idea 
that tliis is something he ought* not to pass by. Through, the 
printed words, in Knglish and in the foreign tongue, through propa- 
ganda inwtings, iJirough personal solicit^n, through every means 
but those of a compulsory nature^Ji^^st be persuaded to' go to 
schooL It is to the interest of the Am^^n community that he so do. 

1. TUB FACTORV 

To thousands of immigrants the' shop or factory is America. It 
would 8eem,'accordi;igly, that* the organization of classes in factories 
• is a very ^pt translation into practice of the principle that we arc 
considering. This does not, and should not, mean that* it is in- 
dustry’s function to conduct these classes. Nor is industry called 
upon nece^rijy to permit them during working hours. Industry 
performs its part when" it makes it possible for its adult aliens to 
meet in groups on the premises, thereby supplementing the “ evening- 
school plan^ and when, besides, it lends all its persuasive effort to 
secure and maintain class attendance. Such cooperation is of sur- 
passing importance, and when -secured promotes the growth of im- 
migrant education in a very marked degree. 

Has industry been thus cooperating during the period 1920-1922? 
and is the factory class a* proved success? 

The evidence here is contradictory. Massachusetts answers “ Yes,” 
Elsewhere throughout the country the answer is pretty generally 
“ No.” , ^ 

mi* ' 

It seems important in this connection to sk^h very briefly the 
development of the factory class in Massachusetts during 1920-1922, 

' in o^er to indi<^ate what can be a<^ompli8hed , under, propitious 
auspices. As in the of several other States-tKew York, Ohio, 

- Michigan, Pennsylvania, apd Illinois — factory classes were operating 
in Massachusetts prior to 1920. In all of the States named, and in- 
scattered cities h^ and there, these clas^ were conducted ; some by 
the industiles theipselves, some by private welfare organizations, 
]^^bly You^ Men’s Christian Association $ some by the pnbife 
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schools. Impetus was given, to the movement by the Americantn- 
f ion conference, held in May, 1919, under ^he direction of the Federal 
Bureau of Education. It was further promoted at the Nantnaket 
conference, so called, initiated by the Associated Industries of MaaBa* 
cluisetts and attended by industrial representatives from all parts 
of the coumry (June. 1919), Then in September, 1920, canae the 
very significant Conference on Immigrant Education in Industry 
held at Plymouth, Mass., under the joint auspices of the Massachn* 
setts State Department of F^lucation and the Associated Industriee 
of Ma.ssachusett& The year previous the late Mr. Frank V. Th^p^ 
son, superintendent of the Boston schools, and one of the collabora- 
tors' in the 'Americanization study promoted by the Carnegie 
ix>rporation» had made the following statement! v 

Cwiwraflve classy with Uie public aRency aharlDfC with Industry the bunlen 
or e<liicatlon are hecomlng more numerous and prorolse soon to be the standard 
procedure. We nia.v haH this tendency with satisfaction, both because the ulti- 
mate ofm of dtltenshlp will be held better In view and again because It mala- M 
tains the principle of public responsibility In education. The usual dirision of 
the financial burden Is to have the corporation furnish neat, light, and room 
and the community furnish Instruction, sunervlslon. and educational mateHat 

Nearly 200 people were gathered at Plymouth for two days. Tliey •. 
repre.sented industries and schools in almost equal proportions. The 
greatest freedom of discussion prevailed throughout. The one topic- 
treaty was “ How to reach artd teach (he adult immigrant in indua- 
try.” The following statement was submitted , to the industrial * 
group, which indorsed it unanimously; » 


1. Industrial leaders should come to an ont-and-out acceptance of the pstnel- 
pie that eilucatioa of the Immigrant ‘is something that should be promoted by 
everyone as a public duty. It is merely a question of good ciUsenship. In the 
past doubts have been expressed both about the possibility and the value of 
leaching English to our non-English-speaking population. We roust have none 
of these. The teaching of English alone will not serve to eliminate what we 
look upon as un-American tendencies In the foreign bom, but It is hard to con- 
ceive of this bang done while the language barrier remains, and the language 
barrier can be removed much more quickly If the Industries will lend whole- 
hearted aid as to a project In which they believe. 

2. The ^hools, anil the industrlea. should have a motnal confidence In each 
other’s Intention and ability to perform this work better, as experience points 
out failures. There have been mbtakes and failnres in the pagt. for which 
both the schools and the industries have been responsible. The schools have 
sometimes faUed to accomplish what they might have accompllabed. even-la a 
field so new. On the other hand, Indostrles have oftefi bJeen too skeptical of 
the '* theories ” of school people. Let ^ all get together in a ^>trlt' of renwet 

^one for the other. It Is time for a neW deal. 

8. Industries should recognlxe that the Americanization of all Its fondgn-horn 
employee calls for InteUigent and respopslble leadership. If this work Is 
worth doing, It Is worth doing well. Thisfteans the placing of re^>^lbiUty In 
•the hands of a plant director of Ameri^^lsatlon or some such, Theta 

Is little of suoram, lacldog this centralised reqnnalhllity.' 
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4 . Straightwaj It mast be Bald, howeTer, that every plant execndve, -from 
.the preeideot down, should be “sold" on the Imporfence ot the work, and 
should calcW the -spirit of It It has often been sal^at the foreman can 
Americanization plan. This Is very largely true. It is of 
little avail for a few ofliclals to strive to educate the immigrants If indlfferenca* 
and hostility pervade the plant as a whole. 

6. As a preliminary to Its work, the plant should conduct an investigation to 
determine those facts which would enable school officials and factory officials 
working together to organize the work Intelligently and speedily. 

6. Following on this preliminary investigation, recruiting meetings should he 
held for the purpose of securing class enrollment. Ev^y legitimate means of 
persuasion and- encouragement shonidvbe used to interest foreign-born employ- 

^ eee In the. classes, but the note of compulsion should never come In. Industrial 
- messages In foreign languages may be used very advantageously in this business 
of r^rultlng. 

7. Industry should provide' adequate school accommodations It pays to give 
^ little attention to this matter and spend a little money. 

^ a Classes once organized, probably the most Important duty of a plant direc- 
tor is to carry on an effective follow up. Attendance will Inevitably dwindle; 
ttat Is* to be expected. But attendance will be maintained In a surprising 
degree if the immigrant feels that the plant director has a constant Interest 
Ut bis'school progress. There should also be'occaslonal meetings between the 
plan^dlreotor and the members of the teaching staff for the purpose of talking 
over attendance' aft related matters. 

9. Industries should occasionally provide incentives foVthe purpose of keep- 
ing up Interest In the work. Graduation ceremonies and commencemept cere* 
monies find place here. One may note, also, articles In the pljint publications, 
school o^estras, and glee clubs. Anything that tends to socialize tnstmetion 
(to valuable as an Incentive. 

10. The point is often made concerning the best time for holding cfasses. 
Shall they be conducted on factory time, employees’ time, or a combination of 
both?. This matter is not of vital importance, provided factory autliorlties and . 
school anthorttles cooperate intelligently and earnestly. In a real program of 
Immigrant education. There Is nothing wrong In the principle of conducting 
classes on factory time If the true aim of Amerlcanlzatlon'ls always kept in» 
mind. On the other band, there Is little ground for the opinion that It Is* a 
liardftlp for immigrants tb give ji moderate amount of their own time weekly 
to Instmctlon offered, by skiUed teachers. Each Industry should decide this 

on the basis of the hours of labor and other working conditions. No 
dictum can be expressed to apply to the different situations in different plants. 
None heed be expressed.. Given good teachers, good leaders, and an earnest 
desire on -the part of the Industry from the top down to put the thing over, 
raccess will be Assured, regardless of the time when classes are held. » 


,l;.l 


The above is significant enough. But in addition both schools and 
industries agreed at this conference qn a very definite cooperative 
plan, ' .(fiee Appendix A.)' Mr. Thqinpsoii’e expressitrn of faith was 
^ • tfant^ated into' a schefhe of procedure. The way was cleafi^ for a 
dej^to advent^ , ' 

it is peyond the limits oi this'kudv toVote tha afAns in 
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>>y PnbIi<H«hool .athoritiM 
Tm^t^ >nd««tn<B: 181 in 1919-20, 32T in 192^-21, 866 in 

of MnssKhusetts is' set forth m=this specialized 
f.rt rtf.fTT? “ »«*« *® Poiot out the Teiy important 

thfi^ "i** ■=“ be devnlopod^if tlje scho^ and 

the mdi^riM.cooperatej»rsistcoUy and whole-hearteklly. .The in- 
feieuM IS obnous-that Massachusetts has been fortunate indeed in 
. ttrt industnal concerns have seen their duty and have done it vrith- 

An?\h '^•‘^es“^e•ly to the help received from industiy, 

^e^r!t Trr??'*V®“’ “'“‘"y cooperative elre- 

Si^f^w School Sbthorities in otheV 

YorVCoMocticnt, Delaware, ^California, and Ohio- 
have tried zealously rfo inaugurate these classes. But tlie results are 
(liscounigitfg Exrept in Massachusetts, there 'are fewen of these 
operatmg to-day than in the hectic Americanization period durb^ 
and.imm^i»tely following the war. Detroit, one of the pioneere if 
factory-cl^ development, has practically abandoned the idea. Chi- 
^o, another pioneer, operates now on a very small scale. Now York 
o ate, which gave great promise in the early days, is 'carrvin» An 

mi "‘■'S reports onTy 16 factory chss^ in* 

sets forthTa story of 

marked achievement in general sdiool ofganization'and enrellment. 
but mentions the factory class onljy casually. Delaware says: ^ 

The first factory class was organized In October, 1821 ••mu 
thred day| a*week for half an liour at noon. • • • • ir i. hnnmii ok * 
mccesetol nunznratJoa of thla class. Jletaware emplovers'vill rt™ **' **“ 
ciHwldww. 1,0 thaa the, have m the pas. “ the alaeC " 

This last is encouraging. The genera] conclusion, however, of aU " 
this discuMion seems clear. The idea of reaching ahd teachiir im ‘ 
mi^ants m the pW of their employment has received a dJdded ‘ 
setback m the penodNmder discussion (1920-1922). The Amari/... 
mnployer seemmgly,.h.s decid«l that'AMericmiiz^ . 

bom of the war, is mmethmg to hove 'done with, now that the war 
IS OTer. Caft he be mduced to think otherwise? ■ ,If not, the elimi. - 
nation of the language barrier willjbe too long ddlayed. ' . 


i-: 
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*1^ developmmt of these classy has ^ne on apace durimr fh*. 
P*"“! Beports from different locaUtiss^ in fioi tU a ' 

Btol^.ef Affnrtji flamf Uaa*.. iT.!: ' 


e«orU that ham'lf^ 
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to bring the school to the immigrant instead of compelling the Im- 
migrant to ooine to school And a striking' feature of this story is 
the reference made to the growing employment of the full-time 
teacher whose business is to>'go from home to home, from one meet- 
ing place to another, teaching women or men, as the case may be, 
^ timra when they cdn be^Jearn.< This extension of the old even- 
ing-school idea has very evidently won an important place in im- 
migrant education. And in assigning credit for its development no 
one will begrudge very honorable mention to Califoi-nia, which has 
earnestly promoted the “ home-teacher ” idea for several years past, 
it is encouraging to note that this State is able to record increasing 
progress from year to year. The report for 1921-22 says: 

Many communities where home teachers have been employed have had 
them this year or engaged them for next year. Still oilier districts have em- 
ployed full-time tochers of adults who have done considerable work with 
home classes. Cities wher^ home teachers were employed have Increased 
the number of such teachers. Last year there were 59 home teachers employed 
in California. This year there are 68. Last year ther6 were 75 full-time 
teachers doing adult Immigrant education work.iand this yea^ there are 
more than ,100. 


The California report goes on to say : . 

With increasing socialization there ha^ ’ been much greater leniency In 
the choice of meeting places. Under the rural high, schools there are 
, classes for men and women on the ranches. Some of these mothers’ classes 
have made the first American contact which the foreign women have had. 

In the citrus belt mafly of the fruit pickers’ camps have a clubroom or other 
meeting place where trained teachers are organizing clubs and classes for 
the foreign adults. In the railroad lumber camps and In the camps where 
eonstraction workers live there are many teachers working for the local 
school, but conducting their classes In a room or cabin provided by the In- 
dustry. This makes for such close association between the Immigrant and 
his teacher that the most practical and useful kind of lessons can be 
,provlde<L , 

Other States and local communities have not lagged behind in 
thus extending their opportunities. From Delaware comes a very 
•ugg^tive account Fpr ^verai years back the school authorities 
of this State, with the invaluable cooperatioh of the Service Citixena’ 
Ameri^nization Buroau, have conducted experiment after experi- 
ment, intended to bring the school and the immigrant more closely ' 
together. As an example of what may be accomplished, if school 
Q. ' *hthbritiw are disposed to depart from the beaten path, the fol- 
M v lowing paragraph is submitted without comment: 

* . * . ' t 



pother request for Instruction came from 10 members qt the crew of the 
D. 8. llgbtbqnse tender Iria. These men were aliens who had taken out ^rst 
papers and wished to prepare for oatoralizatlon. Their hours of work wore 
sueh that , they^ere unable to at^^ the Wilmington night school claaaea 
A^angetnmts ,wew nlade vdth the captain; to have a claaa on the boat B Was. 
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held In the crew’s messroom sod met on whatever nights the Iris was decided 
at Edgemoor. The while from train to the boat was long. In heavy storms the 
roads were almost impassable For 62 sessions, however, one of our Delaware 
Americanisation teachers with the splendid ideal of service that has ever char- 
acterized their work, met this class of seamen and helped them by example as 
well as by precept to know the noblest and best of our American traditions and 
institutions. 

e 

Home end neighborhood classes have increased in Massachusetts 
from 92 to 294 in the period 192'6-1922. In 1920 the New York State 
Department of Education spent $100,000 in putting home and factory 
teachers directly into local communities. And while this auspicious 
beginning has been somewhat curtailed because of subsequent entailer 
appropriations, the effect of this expansion is still very noticeable 
in the educational activities df the larger cities. From Ohio one 
hears that “Akron’s greatest achievement *Has been the development 
of women’s classes, particularly in the homes. * This year (1922) 66 
classes have been established.” It would be a long story if one were 
to tell of everything that h^ been achieved in this field. Suffice to 
say that the home and neighborhood class iri the plan of immigrant 
education has seemingly come to stay. This.is a distinct advance. 

8. OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS.OF THE NEW IDEA.” 

In Thompson’s The Schooling of the Immigrant, written several 
years ago, the plan of a 'day school for immigrants is sketched, and 
the recommendation made that this experiment be promoted widely. 
The period 1920-1922 witnessed many attempts to work this out in 
various ways. Much of the classwork in homes, clubs, and factories 
already described is actually carried on by “ full-time ” teachers (as 
jn California), who thus, in effect, carry out Mr. Thompson’s idea. 

In addition, however, we note a few attempts to establish the day 
school, patterned after that in Boston, which has operated since 1911. ' 
The day sthool in Springfield, Mass!, which deals mainly with the- 
newly arrived immigAnts of all ages, is a ‘school of surpassing in- 
terest. This same city, incidentally, progressive in immigrant edu- 
cation as in other fields, was one of the first communities to set' up 
the all-year school) running from September to September, with 
claves for immigrant women featuring among' the many activities 
of the simmer playgrounds. ‘ . 

' A far cry, this, from the old evening-school season of 40 or 60 
nights I Delaware also reports the establishment of the all-year 
school, ‘ and in the same document tells the stoiy of the events 
led up to the.organization of its full-time day school or service i 
tion for immi^nts, ip October, 1921*. This school meets from 6 
o’clock in tlje mc^ii^ until 5 o’dodr in the afto^ 

4 • inp ;D«pi ^ Pab; ^tlz(raetU^'(n>22). • 4.' -i.t ] ' 
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week, and has a staff of three teachers, each working six hours daily. 
Worcester (Mass.) conducted what was termed a day school for 
unemployed immigrants ” for several months in 1921. During the 
same year the Boston school already referred to registered 1,500. 

^There are doubtless other places that have extended their educa- 
tional opportunities as here indicated during the past two years. 

^ Enough has been written, however, to ^rove that tlie old idea of 
dealing with the tired immigrant in evening school and nowhere else 
has been given over in progressive States and communities. The 
movement of organizing classes whenever and wherever they can 
be best organized is gaining ground. And yet this development 
argues no disposition on the part of these same progressive places 
to neglect instruction in evening schools. On the contrary, these 
latter al^ have been improving in a marked degree. Skilled 
8upervis(m, better trained teachers, definite courses of study, a 
sooalized procedure — ^tlieite factors liave conspired everywhere to 
m^e the evening schol of more recent years a place to which the 
immigrant turns Avith readiness and leaves without disillusion. The 
greatly increased evening-school enrollment everywhere attests this 
change. Note, for instance, the splendid growth in New York State 
between 1919 and 1921. ' When one considers that by far the 
greatest part of this increased registration is to be found in evening 
schools, it becomes evident that these are most decidedly increasing 
their holding power. That this is so, and that this same evening-- 
- • , school growth can be shown in Massachusetts, Bhode Island,* Con- 
necticut, Delaware, Ohio, and California, is one of the very best 
outcomes of the campaign for better immigrant education. If the 
Americanization movement had accomplished nothing else, t.hi« alone 
would have made it worth while. 

f 

TEACHER TRAINING. 

Public-school authorities havQ appreciated keenly the necessity of 
special training for teachers of adult immigrants, and have in a 
very systematic way attempted this training. Reports from every 
State seriously engaged in imfnigrant education stress this activity. 
F.or example: 

-• NEW TORE. 


Teacher training is organized under a special director in the State 
' ' ' AmericanlzatioiD division. Summer-school courses, carrying college 
or unversity credit, are a very prominent feature of this work. Last 
summer (19^) such courses, six weeks in length, were offered in 
Albsnys NewTork State College for Teaehers; IthiwMi, Cornell Uni- 
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Rochester; Syracuse, Syracuse University; Oswego, State Normal 
School; Plattsburg, State Normal School; New York, Hunter Col- 
lege; and Teachers College of Columbia University. -The work at 
Columbia has been offered now for several years past; and veiy 
recently this institution has initiated the project of establishing what 
might be, termed a ‘‘service station” for workers in Americaniza- 
tion, under the direction of Dr. Albert Shiels. In addition, the State 
Americanization division has spent money freely on teachers’ insti- 
tutes, and has left nothing undone to emphasize the fact that teach- 
ing adult ii^grants is a task that calls for skill. The greatly in- 
creased registration in this State, already referred to, proves the 
wisdom of this policy. It must be noted also that, along with better 
teaching. New York has been emphasizing the need for trained or- 
ganizers and supervisors. as well. In 1920 approximately $100,000 
was expended on a central staff and on “ zone directors,” whose 
business it was to demonstrate how to set up and develop adequate 
plans of immigrant education. A marked decraase in the State 
appropriation has caused the partial disintegration of this corps, but 
the compelling importance of intelligent local leadership abides. The 
work in the larger cities especially is distinguished because of the 
quality of jeaderehip displayed. 

ouio. * 

This was one of the fii-st States to promote teacher training, and 
the Cleveland School of Education one of the first institutions offer- 
ing courses in immigrant education during the summer term. Within 
the past two years this activity has been promoted zealously by the 
State division of Americanization. This division advertises a stand- 
ard, course of 40 hours, covering (1) the organization and adminis- 
tmtion of Americanization activities; (2) citizenship and naturaliza- 
tion; (3) methods; (4) racial backgrounds. During the year 1922 
this course was given at Lakeside, Toledo, Clevelanij^Cincinnati, and 
Youngstown. As in New York and other States, shorter courses of 
the institute type were offefed in smaller communities, and still others 
given in cooperation with three of the State normal schools In this 
connection mention must be made also of the excellent teacher-train- • 
ing material issued from the State Americanization office. The Ohio 
Manual for Teachers (Americanization Bulletin No. 2) is one of the 

best guides for teachers most recently made available. • V* _ 

» ‘1 

DlIiAWABB. • . ^ : f- 

.^e profesnonal standards ip immigrant education maintained in . 
this State are veiy high, and the results achieved correspondingly • . 
good. All teachers, recommended . for appointment must have *-- 
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completed satisfactorily a 30-hour course of training. This is supple- 
mented by training in service which provides for monthly grade con- 
fecences, demonstration lessons, preparation and inspection of lesson 
plans, and supervision of classroom instruction. 

Two teacher-training, institutes were given in Delaware in the pe- 
riod covered by this report. They were held under the auspices of 
. the Bureau of Immigrant Education and the Service Citizens’ Amer- 
icanization Bureau, and 103 teachers were thus trained. The State 
director reports that as the result of the work of these institutes 
and the supplementary activities above referred to Deljiware has at 
present “ an abundant supply of enthusiastic trained workers for 
.teachers in school and home classes and helpers in the department 
of community Americanization.” A satisfying situation is this and 
one not readily duplicated. .. , 

In other professional directions this State has also been very much 
to the fore. A careful study has been made of the special needs of 
illiterates among the non-English-speaking population, and reading 
lessons arranged especially adapted to them. This marks a distinct 
step ahead in immigrant education. At the same time an attempt 
has been made' (beginning in 1919) to measure the instruction in 
schools for adult immigi’ants. A tabulation of the results of these 
tests, and comments thereon, may be found in the annual report of 
the department of public instruction (1922). They furnish informa- 
' tion of great interest to those whose duty it is to improve educational 
opportunities for the immigrant. 

The above is only indicative of whaf Americanization directors are 
doing throughout the country in this work of raising the standard 
of teaching. In Chapter III will be found further references to the 
activities of several other States, notably Connecticut, Massachusetts, 
and California. In Rhode Island, also, teacher training has been 
promoted assiduously by the State Americanization division, and the 
Rhode Island Normal College at Providence has for several years 
been used as a center for this work. 

Finally, in this incomplete list one must include the very effective 
work of the University of Minnesota, which from the loginning, 
under the direction of Doctor Jenks^ has served as a source of sup- 
ply for hundreds of supervisors and teachers. It is obviously Iw- 
. yond the limits of this report to point ouf everything that has boon 
‘achieved in this field. It seems almost slighting to give only 'passing 
(Comment to the teacher ttraining in whidi some of our large;r centers 
of immigrant population, Chicago and Pittsburgh especially; have 
engaged. But enough has been said to.make it clear that, as % result 
^ of the new impetus given to immigrant education since 1916, the 
I idea has become firmly establidied that teachers of immigrants must 
tile specially trained. Th^ remains now for our normal schools «' 
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colleges to take over this training as an important phase of their 
instruction. That this win be the next step is very probable. The 

experience of California points that way. 

* $ 

FINANCING UtMIGRANT EDUCATION. 


yet no Federal aid has been forthcoming. Lacking it, States 
ana local communities have Irome the burden as best they could. A 
comparison of some of the financial provisions obtaining in different 
places is enlightening. 

Massachusetts was onc'of the first States to provide by legislation . 
for financial I’eturns to' cities and towns conducting immigrant edu- 
cation under State auspices. Reimbursement is on the basis of a 
dollar contributed, for every dollar expended, with no limit fixed 
to the State appropriation; that is, the State pays’ half the cost. 

In 1922 the State’s share under this arrangement Was $140,000. 

In addition, an* amount approximating $15,000 is appropriated annu- 
ally for the activities of the director of adult alien education and 
his assistants. Other States that have adopted this “50-50” plan 
are Minnesota, North Carolina, North Dakota, New Jersey, South’ 
Dakota, and Maine (State two-thirds). It is to be noted, how^ 
ever, that in these others various limitations are prescribed. South 
Dakota, for instance, appropriates $15,000 only. It is also to be 
noted that, excepting South Dakota and more . recently Maine, no 
State office IS i^t up, as in Massachusetts, to prescribe and carry out 
plans for immigiant instruction. There is no large guaranty, ac- 
cordingly, that the money expended secures the greatest possible 
return. 

In striking contrast to the Massachusetts idea is the plan in Ohio, 
where no State aid whatever is given to local communities. As a. 
result these communities find it impossible to assume the burden of 
immigrant education. “ It is out of the question for them to do so.” 
Ohio, accordingly, resorts-to the expedient of charging tuition feek 
The following table shows how this is worked out in various 
localities: 

’ Immigrant education in Ohio — Tuition, length of term, • ^ 


f. 


CitlM. 

• 
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of 
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Commenting on this plan, the State dil'ector says: 

The result of . this fee has been that attemlmioe has been prenfly VtnhI- 
Used. • • To be sure, probably a treat minil)er of pm*lls who need nvs: ^ 
to come to kritool are excliuliMj lHa*ause of tlioir iiailiility lo pay. Working; 
conrtidi^ns are better tlinn Inst year, however, anil more stiidenta are al>M 
to pay. > 


Several States may lie meutioiu‘<l together, which, unlike either 
Massachusetts on the one hand or Ohio on the oilier, have tried out 
the expedient of spending money directly in local coinmunilie& 
Delaware bears all costs of iniinigrnnt education, and in 1921 appro- 
priated *$25,000 tlterefor. New York, in 1920, ex ponded $100, (iOt) for 
homo and factoiy teachers, appointed to sin ve in local comnninitieSi 
. Connecticut’s original plan provided for the part salaries of certain 
local dir^tors. Pennsylvania and Utah also pay money diiwt. It 
is worth noting in this connection that the experience of both New 
York and Connecticut si>ems to prove tlie unwisdom of attenipting to- 
1 ‘stablish a system of iuynigrnnt education on this basis. In the case 
o^New York this became very evident when the failure on the part 
of the State legislatui'e to continue appropriating resulted in a set- 
back to many activities that had been started in local coininnnities. t 
' ' The financing in New York during this past year has lieen prac- 
tically on n dollar- for-dollar basis,® us in Massacliusetts; and 4lic 
Connecticut Legislature is this year considering a bill which incor- 
, porates, in effect, this same provision. 

• Another group of States reimburse local communities on an at- 
tendance basis. New York applies the Idea of the wage granf t$ 
teachei*s. .Connecticut at present aids to the extent of $4 for each 
pupil attending 75 sessions. California, Nevada, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, and Washington also apply this idei. 
Among these it is to be noted that only California and Rhode Island 
provide likewise State leadei-ship and State uiachinei'y. . 

A careful study of the financing and {administration of immigrant 
education the country over seems to make safe the Jollbwing conclu- 
sions: • 

1. The education of the adult immigrant in English and citizenship 
, is a public responsibility, and the cost thereof should be borne in 
proper proportions by the local community, the State, and the Fed- 

* eral Government As yet, the Federal Government has failed to dp 
its part . This furnishes no excuse for State legislatures to be simi- , 
larly delinquent Teaching the adult immigrant costs considerab||e 
money — ^more money than Jocal comniunities can, unaided, afford s 
spent! 


•* A <lMr aDalrils of New TorM'/i plan of State aid la found la .“Admloletratlon tM 
OttaobHrtiOD of innlgraBt Bldueatlon in Near ¥010,1 tr U Bller, pablUbad by tb* 
[.« Qnlvondqr *f the State ot Itei^'Teeli^ Allaay. :•*>/ v. , i,... • 

- ^ V, . ' ■- -? -r ■ •i-' V- 
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The failure of New Hampshire, as a State, to sCbcomplish what it 
gave promise of accomplishing three years ago may be traced di- 
rectly to the failure on the part of the State legislature to make even 
reasonably adequate appropriations for carrying into effect the ad- 
mirable plans adopted. On the other hand* those States where results 
have been attained— Massachusetts, Ithode Island, Connecticut, New ' 1 
York, Soutli Dakota, Delaware, Ohio, and California — are, except 
in the case of Ohio, States where ffnancial aid to local CflBfl Buaittew- . ^ 
has been forthcoming. Tliere is much idle talk 
years ago, almiit plans for wiping out illiteracy and* nmSEnglish 
speaking through cora'puls(j|^>’ registration and through other'^means. 

The' plain truth is that this is a task that calls for skilled adminis- 
tration, good^supervisore, and good teachers— plenty of them. This 
means mone}', considenible money, s)>ent under wise.dii'ecticn for a 
period of yea is. 

Out experience to date is«conv:nciiig that the imposition of this 
liurden (»n the imniigrant himself, on the local coiimiunity alone, or 
on the State alone is not' a satisfactoi”}’ proceduiv. The .State and 
the local community should between them “ foot the bills.” 

2. -The State should create administrative leademhip, preferably in 
the State deiiartment of education. State fijiuncial support is wortli 
while only'in proportion as it is spent to can*y out a State plan of 
immigrant cducathui, wisely coi^ived.und skillfully administered. , 
Reimbui-sing the old-time evening schools will not avail much in the 
dilHcult task of eliminating tlie language barrier. Imniigrant educa- 
tion is a specialized type of schooling that needs teachei'S specially 
trained. There is even a more, crying need' for leaders specially 
trained. State funds are spent judiciously only where these leaders 
are in charge, both in local coinnutnities and over a state wide area. 

3. There should be a minimum of State machinery and activity and 

a maximum of local I'esponsibility and control. Experience has • 
proved that permanent success in this work demands that we throw 
the initial responsibility on the local community. The State may 
easily do too little, by way of promotion, as has New Hampshire 
for three yeai-s past. The State may easily do too much, ah New York 
attempted to do, with its liberal State appropriations in 1920. Once 
again the immigrant is the ward not of the local community alone, 
but of the State and the Natfon as well. All should share in the ohst .,s 
of the Amerioanizatidn piocess. But in acco^ance with the spirit \ ^ 
of American education, the prime responsibility should attach to the - 
community whei*e the immigrant resides* 


Chapter TIL 

WHAT ^ME OF THE STATES HAVE DONE. 


' CALIFORNIA. 


There are over 600,000 foreign-born whites in, California, and of 
these, api^ximately 230,000 aAe adult aliens. The following table 
indicat^^Kow the different nationalities are represented: 


Italy' - fW,fMy» 

Russia - 27.221 

SwUz(/rlanct KL007 

Mexico. 86,610 

Portugal ‘'4,617 

Allstrln 13 944 

Germany W, IW 

Denmark 18,721 

France 18,'523 

Greoca 10~S13 

Sweden 31.925 

Norway 11,460 


In addition to the 681,662 foreign-born white immigrants, Cali- 
fornia has the following non-Englisli-spenkTng peoples: 

Indians , 17,360 | Chinese 2^812| Japanese 71,052’ 

The following counties have more than 10,000 foreign born : 


Los Angeles 180,000 

San Francisco— 163,000 

Alameda 82,000 

Fresno 32,000 

Santa Clara 24, 000 


Sacramento 23. 000 

San biego 21,000 

San Joaquin 20,000 

San Bernardino. 16. 000 
Contra Costa 16.000 


Orange 10, OOO 

Santa Bnrliara . 10, OOO 

San Mateo, 12,000 

Sonoma 10,. 000 
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California’s very sizable problem has been handled with intellj- 
gence and skill. Just 10 years ago (1913) the Commission on Immi- 
gration and Housing was established by law and given very wide 
powers to deal with the protection and aiding of immigrants.' For 
10 years it has been investigating various phases of the immigrant 
question, and has made very valuable contributions to the science of 
the subject. Its activities have included studies of educatiohal con- 
ditione and of teaching methods, evaluation. -of results obtained io * 
local communities, publicity campaigns, legislation, teacher training, 
jidministration of compulsory part-time classes for minors, and, more • 
recently, community organization. Some of its aims and accomplish- 
ments have ’been set forth” in bulletin form. Among these bulletins 
may be especially noted : 

a, Tbe'Hoine(^^ ' , ‘ . x 

b. PrtQMr for Foreign Speaking Women. ' ' . 

. - a A Plan for a Housing Sorrey, 

* 'A Fresno's Immigration Problema ' , 

e. Heroes of Freedom: ' ' . ‘ . 
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It should be said, in poanng, that the California plan of Ameri> 
caniration is deserving of a special\Mudy, beaOise, as Miss Helen 
Hart has pointed out,Hhere is a distin^r^gnition of the close rela- 
tionship between the formal instruction^ the immigrant and other 
State activities on his behalf which are n\less a part of his intro- 
duction to the life of the American communu 

'California haa admitted tha^bar obligation to her forelgn>born resldenta goes 
beyond the clasaroom and that all those who are working to, discharge that 
larger obllgaUon are in reality part* of one program, animated by a common- 
purpose and a common spirit I feel very strongly that our systems of immi- 
grant education must eitlier be enlarged to meet more ant} more of the Immt- 
irrants* general needs or must be made a part of a larger program which will 
use every medlum'to bring the foreign bom of the SUte Into the closest possible ' 
relationship with the American community.* , 

During the period 1920-1922 the work of immigrant education 
proper has been carried on under tlio immediate direction of the 
State department of public instruction, through an assistant super- 
intendent, especially assigned to this task. The assistant superin- 
tendent *(Miss £tliel £. Richarson) has charge of the schooling 
not only of foreign-born adults but of ndn-English-spcaking chil- 
dren as well. Cidifornia, unlike most other States, recognizes tlvat 
such children heed special treatment in school The following brief 
summary is proof of this fact: 

EDUCATION or N0N-EN0U6II-8PEAKI NO. CHILDREN. 


/ 


(1921-1922.) 


Normal schools and teachers’ colleges in Fresiio, San Jose, San’ 
Diego, and San Francisco, and the southern branch of the State 
university offered special courses with demonstration lessons for 
teachers of immigrant children. A noteworthy training center has 
been established in the. Italian quarter of San Francisco. ,J!Ilii8 work 
started with a special study of a group of children in roe primary - 
grades. The progress of /^is group up through the grades is re- 
ceiving careful attention to determine the best methods df teaching 
such pupils. , ^ ' 

In addition to the training courses, the State department assigned 
a full-time expert to work as a field agent in several counties in the 
State. * ‘ _ ■ ' . 

Several citira in California, notatily Los Angeles and San Diegq, / 
have established "pre-primer classes.” In this class the emphasis.. > 
is almost entirely on oral English. It has been proved that the 
children who spend a year in this class show little or no retardation ' ' 
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whon transferml to the classwork. DcHnite provision has 

l^n made for tlie workwith iinniif;rant children in the new State 
course of study. The recognition of the traditions and ideals in 
tJie pupiPs racial heritapo is emphasized to brinp out the best of 
speh contributions in his new life in America. The advantages in 
the important task of jiromoting intelligent racial tolerance in our 
democracy can jiot Ik* ovei'cstiniatcd. 


EDUCATIOX OF SON-E.VGLISH-SPEAKIXO ADUl.TS. 


In the field of adult instruction California has made great prog- 
ress in the strictly pn>fossional (ask of raising educational stand- 
ards. Note the following evidences: 

1. Teacher QutUing fronija recent import of the State 

supervisor of iinmigraht education: ' \ 

'In another year there will be practicnlly no 'teach'^ra of adult ImmlRnints 
who have not had special tralnins:. Tlmn* things hiu-e miule thia possible: 
(a) Greater facilities for*trnlnlnz courses. ' 

(6| More siriiigent re<|Ulreincnl8 for the secondary ireilentlal In citizenship, 
(c) Recopdtlon of tlie lni|»ortunce of special training by school suporiutend- 
enrs and stipcrvls<»rs. 

CJouraes for teachers of iiiimizmntK have been onrmsi In Ihe summer schools 
of the university at Berkeley and I^s Amreles: at pie t'liiversilt -of Southern 
Ciil.fornla: and at the T«*«cher8’ Ct*Ilo«c In .San Jose and San Francisco. In 
iHldition to the suninicr courses, s|K*clal iruhiing fncil ties hace lx*eii offered by 
Mto extension division of (he University at botithero California in more than l.'i 
ce'ticra tbrouEbout the State. 

2. Cili:xn$hip progi'am.—A comprehensive proirmm of ” Cill 7 .enfdilp thrniich 
e«lncatlon” was formulated b.v a coniiniliiH* w<irklnz under the prt*sldent of the 
\ l^taie university. This plan in o|terntioii will provide a deiairtmcnt of ImuiP 
^ grtiul education da tlie university's school of wlucntlon. 

Tile netsls of the kcIiooIs have been defineil a.s follows: 


^.Tendiers who can deal wUh.nou-ICitKUsh-speakIng ‘hlldren In the primary 
grades. « ' ' . 

а, .Teacliers who can deal with older non-EiigUsh-spenklng childijMi who have 
‘ • been educaleil in theic own country but can not fit Into Uielr grudh In an 

- ■ Ainhrfcnn sclmoi;bccause of tlieir language handicap. 

E. Teachert wfio understand ‘the ^Inl forces In America that are making 
for the assimilation of the immigrant and can make the public evening 
school take its place asTin Important element In the general scheme. 

4. Teachers with executive nbilit}' who can organize and 8U(>ervlse the Immi- 
grant education program In a scITool system. ' , 

б. Teacliers with training in civics and an understanding of modem qiies- 
' tlons— poUI^I, social,, Industrial— who can teach citizenship to adults. 

.ssquiuudhw roB tk-vcubm or aoui.t iuuiobants in cautobnu. . 

(• .Applicants most be graduates of a college or nortnal school with four years’ 

, teaching ^perience, plus at lensf six units of siiecial study of the teaching of 
ipodem language, the problems of Immign^tion, and one alli^ subject. 

approval for all teachers in adult classes is an established 
in C«Ufoniii. v.v.-.:v 
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in aduH clatset conducted in eoop^tion tcith the fftale department. 


(o> 1020-J021; Y 

1. Noiclier of citlea conducting classes 

2. Number of classes 
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- .200 

d. Numlier enrolled ...1 o. los 

•I. HIrIi-soIiooI i^latricts conducting classes S5 

5. Num^r of classes Id districts • 7? 

0. Numi^ enrolled l : ; 1, aOO 

(61 1021-1022: . ' • 

1. Numlier of cities coiuluctlug classes 28 

2. Number of classes 402 

• 3. Number enrolled 14,741 

4. Higli-scl)(»ol districts conduct ing clnsst's f»2 

5. Number of classes In districts 140 

0. Nuinlier enrolled T 3,084 

OHIO. 


Forci{Pi-bom population in the Htate of- Ohio, 


1. Total foreign lM»rn l_. 078,007 

i l*cr cent of total iMipulation. ll.StX) 


3. Adult aliens 

4. Adult Illiterates 


218,288 
I2U. 048 


I anjCHt tii'oupif from non -Futifish-epcaking :vunlnc$. 


(:oriaaii.v 111.S03 t'‘Iliiii«ia 43,000 


Hungary 73, ISl ' Vjzt'ClioKlovukia 42.121 


IVdai d 07. 57ft 

Italy 00,* 058 

Austria 1 48,073 


Jngo-Sluviu ,30. 37t 

Grje*"® ' 13, ,540 

Ituiuunta ; 13, 008 


» 


Vilict- frith largcat forcign-bom populatione. 


Youngstown S3. 884 

Columbus 111 , IYi5 

I.»a.vton tQ, 111 


Cleveland 23ft, 5.38 

‘ Clnclimati— .? 42, 827 

• Titledo i.__ 38,143 

Akrgti 2. 37,888 

Americanization in Ohio was started during the war as an activity 
of the Ohio State Council of National Defense. The .work of this 
organizaticfti r^uhed in the ^j^ricanizaiion legislation of 1919, 
whidi established Mn Ainerica^PSIfton coininittce for Ohio with a, 
dii'ector and assistants, and assigned to them wide powers. Two 
years later, in 1921, this Americanization act was rewritten. 

The inost important feature in. the revised law was the establish- 
ment of a division of Americauizutiun in the department of educa- . 
tion. The State supervisor of Aniericanization under. this law is 
appointed by the governor. Tlie division personnel at the pre^nt 
time consists of, a supervisor, assistant supervisor, supervisor of 
teacher training, and a .secretary. The State supervisor is author- 
ized under ^ia law to appoint on advisofy committee. - Hiis com- 
^ttee at the jpresent > time consists of several representative ined: 




^4 
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and women from different sections of the* State. Unlike the ma- 
_ jority Df States having State direction of Americanization, Ohio 
has not enacted the “ State-aid ” provision in any legislation. Local 
communities pay for the entire ’oost of teaching add supervising 
classes for adult foreigners. 

The service of the State departnibnC consists in- 

(o) Promotional work to “encouraee patriotic education and assimilation 
of foreign-born residents.” ^ 

(5) Teacher training. 

(o) Providing of standard courses of study, for English and citizenship ' 

.. ' classes. 

* (d) Establishing effective cooperative relaUons between the schools and 

the Federal Bureau of Naturalization. 

(e) Providing special lekson materials .for students. 

if) Organizing community meetings and demonstrations for Imth native 
# and foreign born. J 

• ^ . 

SIONmCANT ACHIEVEMENTS IN SEVERAL OHIO COMMUNITIES. 

The mo.st. recent Ohio report, “Adult Education in Ohio,” con- 
tains a summarized statement of the Americanization work in the 
following centers: 


Akron. 

Canton. 

Cincinnati. 


Cleveland. 
Columbus. 
.Lord In. 


Toledo. 

Youngstown. 


Special mention is made of such important developments as 

L Securing cooperation of public and. private agencies under school leader- 
ship. 

2. Organization of student councils. 

a Establishment of all types of classes— evening school, factory, club, and 
^ tome. P - ' 

4- Public welcome meetings to new citizens. 

B. Social and educational programs at American House in CiociunatL 
e. Establishment of Information )>ureaus In Cleveland and Toledo. 

7. Special blasses for negro Illiterates. 

report on school enrollment, 1021-22.* 

. The totals include enrollment in classes in public schools and in 
classes conducted by social agencies* • 

1 . OUies of $Bf)00 or - "* •. 

(a) Number of cities conducting classes — . U 

■ ' ' (^) Number, of classes 738 

• (d) Enrollment in night 8chool__.*.__.i 25,973 

2. Citiei of lOfiOO to £6/XHf ,\ ' 

(n) dumber of cities conducting c lasses .... '9 

(5) Number of classes -I— — i.w_ !«... • 67 . 
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8 . Citie% oyer fifiOO: 

(a) Number of cities coDducting classes 11 

(5) Number of classes !-• 80 

(o) Enrollment in night school 747 

4 . Citiee under 2.J500: 

(a) Number of cities conductii^ classes 7 

(b) Number of classes — - ' 23 

(c) Enrollment in night school 1 ... 437 

PUBLICATIONS. « 

m 

a. “Americanization in Ohio.” (Bulletin 1920.) - 
The bulletin “Americanization in Ohio, a Constructive Progrttm 
for Communities Having a Foreign Problem,” was prepared and dis- 
tributed in September, 1920. This pamphlet contains outlines and 
suggestions for teacher-training cours^ — ^helps in org;anization of 
clasps — and directions for teachers on the problems and methods and 
lesson materials. In addition to the helps for directors and teachers, 
there are specific suggestions for the* cooperation of the following 
agencies : • 


1. Chamber of commerce. 

2. Industries. 

S. Civic organizatlona 
4. Libraries. 


0. Day scboola 
((. Churches. 

7. Immigrant societies. 

8. General public. 


h. “ Fundamental Facts for New Citizens.” (Bulletin 1922.) 

This pamphlet contains a course of study for naturalization classes. 
The material is organized in 20 chapters and was selected from the 
general field of citizenship course material with the special aim of 
preparing “ petitioners ” for the naturalization examination. 

0 . “ Teacher’s Manual.” (Bulletin 1922.) 

This pamphlet is generally recognized as one of the Very best 
manuals for teachers of immigrants. The suggestions for grading, 
course of study, and use of the direct method are especially well pre- 
sented. The statement of the aims in the work in intermediate classes 
is both definite and feasible. The bulletin was prepared on the basis 
of several years’ experience in teacher-training coursek « 

N^WYOBK. , 

i ' ‘ • 

THB rOREIQN-BORN POPULATION IN NBW TORK.STATB. 




The following statistics afe “taken ‘from the 1920 FedeVal censuB* 
report: 
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THE NON>BNOIJ8H-8PEAKlNO FORETON BORN TN NEW TORK STATE AND 

KEW TORK aXT. 

The huge foreign-born population in New York City includes a 
very large per cent of the total foreign bom for the State. The fol- 
lowing table indicates the numbers of non-English-speaking immi- 
grants in the 12 largest groups in the State and in New York City : 


Italy 

New York State. 

New York City. 

Uossia _ 


olHl 
/170 UllA 

Germany » 


T i U, oUU 
1CV4 tfifi 

Poland 


ilH, lUU 

Austria r 


iOA 

Hungary 



Sweden 



Rumaniq 
Oseclio Slovakia 
Norway 


1 01/ 

38.100 ■ 
26,400 

Greece . 


duo 

rnA 

France.. 


-.1, DOO 

' 10,450 


OTHER CENTERS OF FOREIGN -BORN POPrLATIO?^^IN NEW YORK STATE. 

Albany, Buffalo, itochester* Utica, Schenectady, Troy, Bingham- 
ton, Niagara Falls, Yonkei-s, and Syracuse arc the 10 cities having 
more than 2,000 foreign born unable to apeak, read, and write 
English. Public-school evening cFasses fdi- these immigrants were 
conducted in a number of the large cities for many years before the 
war and “Americanization,” so called. 

LEOlSLATm: ENACTMENT^. 

In 1918 the New York State T^egislature enacted a law recjuiring 
the compulsory attendant* of all “ illiterate minors,” so called, at 
evening school. At the same time^ appropriation of $20,000 was 
made foi*teacher-tiaining courses in "Americanization to be expended . 
under the direction of the commissioner of education. In the follow- 
ing year (1919) Americanization was very definitely set up as a State 
activity when the legislature made possible the expenditure of nearly 
4300,000 for this work. Of this amount $100,000 was spent by the 
State departnient in putting home and factory teachers directly into 
, the local communities. In addition, a large central organization of 
•’visors and directors was provided for, and under the’direction 
fe^f,“apne directors” the work was vigorously prbseibuted. Within a 
however, this auspicious beginning received a decided setback 
I when the legislAture embarked on a policy of retrenchment. The 
jd^atiott was saved, however, when in 1921 the legislature voted to 
iminigrimt pupation on the “ State-aided basi% practi- 
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-• The budget for the State depnrhnent was obviously curtailed) but 
suflicient funds were appropriated to cover the salaries of a State 
supervisor and several assistants. The teacher-training program was" > 
carried out in the several summer schools as formerly. Fewer courses 
were conduct odf during the; school year in local communities. 

It is generally believed to-day that immigrant education in l^ew 
York State is in a healthier condition under the present State-aid 
plan than it was under the “ State-control.” idea of 1920. 

.\CCOBIPLI8HMENTS UNDER STATE DIRECrnON. 


1. Copyintj Federal census reeSrds. — No more accurate survey of 
the non-English-spcaking population over a State-wide area, was ever i 
made than that undertaken uiider State auspices in 1920. A staff 
of clerks was assigned to the task of copying from the Federal census 
the names of pCdple 21 to 50 years of age who could not read or 
wYite any language or could not speak English. These accurate lists^ 
were turned. over to the 320 superintendents of schools for the purpose 
of enrollment in evening-school classes. Thousands of* these immi- 
gratits were visited in their homes by representatives from the schools 
and invited to join the English an,d citizenship classes. No report is 
available as to the number of visits made and the iTsponsc as shown 
in scliool attendance. *Tho increase in school enrolUnent for the year 
was more than 100 per cent over the previous year. Undoubtedly 
the lists helped immensely in increasing *he enrollment. 

2. A ppointment of local directors . — During the school year 1918-19 
'* there were 17 local directors of immigrant education in Now York 

State. Under the stimulus of Styite leadership 20 additional di- 
rectors and supervisors weie appointed in the year 1919-20. 

3. Teacher training, — The State-wide program of teacher-training 
courses launched in 1919 was enlarged in 1920, and a’competent staff 
of experts assigned to this work. Courses were conducted in more ’ 
than a dozeg, educational centers as part of the summer-school pro- 

^ grams. In addition to the summer work, field agents conducted part- 
time courses in every center where a gi’oup of interested teachers 
expressed a desire for this very necessary h^p. It is doiibtml if any 
State in the .Union has been able to conduct the number of special 
training courses wliich New York offered duning this period. 

'* RBPOlArS OM SCHOOL ENROLL31ENT. • ‘ 



1. 1919S0 reports. — ^Total registration, 66,026. 
Tided among Ave» types of communities, as follows: 

1. Cities of 100,000 population and over 

2. Clttea of 60,000 to 100,000-:.! I-..——-.-:, 

8. Cities of 26»000 to 60,000..-^«-.\'..-^>^..............w^.. 

4. Cities and vlllasea 10.000 to 26,000..^-i; - 

6. OiUfls and, villages len than KMiOO^ 

' . . ..'I--- . .‘...1 ...U.*- 


This total is di- 


48,700 

8,4St 

8,177 

^ 8,080 


I •»< 
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2. mO-21 reports.— {a) Totel registration, 82,490. (6) Increase 

over preceding lyear, 26,4jB5. 

This total (82,490) is divided among five types of communities, as 
foUows': . 


1; Cities of 100, Oob popuiation and over 

2. Cities of 50,000 to 100,000 

S. Cities of 25,000 to 50,000 

4. Cities of 10,000 to 25,000. 

5, Cities nod villages (less than 10,0(K)) 


65,767 
. 4,852 
4,377 
3.424 
4,070 


8. 1921-^2 reports. 

% 

1. Cities of 1(X).000 popolation and over 

2. Cities of 50,000 to 100.000 

8. Cities of 25,000 to 50,000 

4. Cities and villages 10,000 to 25,000 

5. Cities and villages less than 10,000.. 

6. Scattered places ^ 


’80. 313 
4, 612 
3.725 
3. 156 
1,722 
025 


Grand total 04,453' 

Increase in enrollment over previous year, 11,963. 


PUBLICATIONS OP NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION 
RELATING TO IMMIGRANT EDUCATION.* ' 

. Administration and organization of Immigrant edncation! 1022. 

Immigrant in indnstry (in preparation X< 

, Edncatlonal opportunities for women from other lands. 1020.’ 

Twenty lessons in English for non-EngllsIi-speaking women. 1020. 

Course of study in elementary English for foreign-born adults^(in preparation). 
w Methods of teaching English to non-English-speaking foreign bom. 1010. 
Devices for drill and review in English. 1021. 

Ck>arse of study In citizenship for foreign-bom adults (in preparation). 
Teachers’ handbook in citizenship, naturalization, and the voting system, 1021. 


DELAWARE. 


•i IMMIGRANT EDUCATION IN DELAWARE, 1019-1022. 

Dunng Ihe war the Delaware Stale Council of Defense organized 
an Americanization committee. Like ’similar committees in a score 
of States, this group of interested citizens aPoused keep public in- 
terest in the large foreign-bom population. After the council of 
defense disbanded, the Americanization program was taken over’ by 
the Service Citizens in January, 1919* , This organization recognized 
the immediate need of a constructive program of immigrant educa- 
tion. <Ko public funds were available early in the year, so that the' 
first program of classes wasjorganized and supported by the Service 
Citizens. A State appro priation was made in July, 1919, and 30 

i Vliia ilat WM nImM fram a ihora wmpiet* llct of booka and r d ia w Boaa compllad oiad ' 
Carolina A, Whlppiak apeciAlat la iaunigraat adnaattan. State dapartnent af * 
A^^adaeatloa, Raw Torti,' '■ 


. j.t 
V • , , 


w 
}: . 
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dosses were turned over to public control. This demonstration is 
undoubtedly the best contribution of any patriotic organization to 
the cause of educational Americanization in the country. 

The first State appropriation for this work amount^ to $15,000 a 
year fpr two years. This was intended to fiijiance such public-school 
classes as might be organized by the State director of immigrant edu- 
cation. Classes were conducted under the immediate control of local 
school departments, although the costs were paid from ihe State 
treasury. The city of Wilmington and four towns conducted classes 
during the first year. A census showed a foreign-bom population in 
, Delaware of 17,000, of whom 6,000 were non-£nglish-speaking, largely 
Italian and Russian. The educational program was enlarged during 
the fall of 1919 and an advertising campaign was conducted. Posters, 
booklets, not jc^, etc., were prepared and printed in six foreign lan- 
guages. Thejall term opened witli a large enrollment, as shown by . 
the following table : ^ 

Wnmlngton_ ^ 971 

New Castle. 71 

Stanton and Newport 23 

Claymont 86 

A Student advisory, council was organized at this time, and" the 
advice of the immigrants proved very helpful in reaching their fel- 
low countrymen with the message of public-school opportunities. A 
program of work with foreign mothers was' launched. Seventy-fii[e • 
immigrant women attended classes, learned English, and were helped 
in solving some of the very diflicult problelns which confront the 
foreign-born mothers in America. 

An Americanization training course was offered in Wilmington 
during the first year. In addition to the clasdroom work, the Dela- 
ware educational program included a number of socialized school 
meetings. Native and foreign bom attended these meetings in large 
numbers; Exhibits of the homelands were staged as part of , the clos- *■ 

• ing exercises in every community. This feature was appreciated by J 
the imtnigiant women. Many of them had been led to believe that 
their treasures were distinctly out of place in their adopted land. 

During the second year of the work under State auspices the school 
enrollment increased to 1,193. The attendance during the third year 
approximated 1,200 students. These records afford conclusive proof 
of the high quality of the school program. 

Space will >not permit any detailed comment on the many im- , . 
portant phases of the professional accomplishments of the Delaware . 
program. Teacher-^^iinmg courses have been conducted each year 
since 1919, ^and as airesult there is npw an adequate supply of train^ 
workers available. Xn addition to the teaching problems^ theee'r.A; 4 j 
courses have included the Etudy of such topics as Viewpoints on 

i- 1: A .''I- ‘ 
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American izAtion Racial backgrounds — The immigrant and the com- 
munity — Immigrant neighborhoods in Delaware — etc. 

Summing up the accomplishments of the throe-year program of 
immigrant education under public-school auspices in Delaware, it is 
a fair statement that upward of 2,000 foivignei-s have been helped 
by trained public-school teachers to use the language of America and 
to understand the fundamentals of real Americanism. In addition, 
several hundred aliens have Imjod instructed in citizenship classes and 
have taken the oath of allegiance to the United States after a period 
of schooling in the duties and responsibilities of the good citizen. 

WORK OF THE SERVICE CITlZEXs’ AMERICANIZATIO.N BClUiAU, 

The function of the Service Citizens’ Americiinlzutlon Bureau Ims been to 
organize. and develop those fucllltles which the -foreign-born resident of Uie 
State most need In order to particlpnto In the life of the Aniericnii community; 
and. whenever possible, to tur.Q over such facilities to public contfbl after their 
usefulness has been clearly deuioustrated/ ‘ If* 

The three years’ record of the work of this organization has proved 
that such a laudable function for any civic ©rganizntion has not only 
been clearly vizualized in.tbc minds of the c.xecutives of the bureau 
but has been realized in practical activities, viz: • 

1. Orguiilzntlon of eveDing-sebool cinsscs curly in 1911^ and transfer of a score 

of classes to public educational authorities as soon as public fuuds were 
avuilable 

2. Organization in 1020 of a department of community Americanization and - 

8ubse<iueut transfer to the State department of Immigrant education. 

8. Organization of Important supplementary activities (public meetings, re- 
cruiting caihpttigns, teaclier training, and home classes!, direction of the 
same turned over to public authorities, although still Onanced by the 
organization. 

The home-class experiment was carried through under a very 
thoroughgoing plan. Careful records were kept of the enrollments 
and the reasons for absence. Special lessons were prepared to meet 
the limitca abilities of the illiterate ifromen, and their immediate 
needs for simple English expressions about .thejr home and store 
contacts. The experience with these small giaa aps ^wag^such as to 
justify a strong recommendation that t^c • w^?W:^j|orted by 
public fuhds.- — ^ 

The following table summarizes the work of the bureau as out- 
lined in the three annual reporto, 1919-20, 192Cb-21 1921-22: 

> < I .. • «. . * 

1. Organization of evening-school classes.' , 

' 2 . Seenrihg State support for Immigrant eduction. - 

• 8. Organization of Americanization committee. • 

'A Snnrejr of f<lfreign born in Delaware. , 

S. Teacher training. « 
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0. Nlcht-«chool publicity. 

7. Oitlzenahlp classwork and public receptious to new citizeuB. 

8. Oommunlty gatberlugs. 

9. Work with foreign mothere. 

10. Establishment of Trouble Bureau for ImmlgrantA 

11. Legal aid. 

12. Printed Information for tho foreigner. 

13. “ Steamer " classes for Immigrant children. 

14. Establishment of conAmonlty Americanization centers. 

the year 1922 the chief work of this organization hn« 
centered in the Trouble Hureau. That this service is recognized 
and appreciated by the immigrants may best be shown by the records 
for the year 1921-22, during which time 1,130 cases were handled for 
768 individuals from 38 different countries.. 

'The work of the Trouble Bureau has stood to the forelgn-boru people of 
Delaware as pr^f that their American neighbors want to help them to 
solve their problems. But its real function will not have been realized until 
we learn huw to bring it about that many of these problems shall not arise.*' 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

THE PpRElON -BORN, POPULATION IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

South Daliqta is an agricultural State, with a foreign-bom popu- 
lation of 82,000, 13 per cent of the total population. According to 
,the 1920 Federal census, 61,800 of the immigrants have been natu- 
ralized or have taken out first papers. The following table shows 
the several largest racial groups in this State: 


Norwegian 

German L 


16.800 

15,600 


Swedish. 
Danish _ 
Finnish- 


-8,600 

.. 6,000 

— 1.000 


Russian ^ 11, 100 

The percentage of illiteracy among the foreign boro is unusually 
small, 7 per cent 

A BUBAL PROBLEM. . 


South Dakota is' the only rural State in the Nation to under-^ 
take a State-wide Americanization program for the forei^ boro. 
All of the immigrants are engaged in agricultural pursuits with 
the exception of those employed in the mining districts of the Black 
Hills. The accomplishments of the immigrant ..educational pro- 
gram in this State during the past three years are all the more 
noteworthy when one considers the many difficulties in organizing 
classes among adults who are scattered over a wide area. 


■A eomptoto «ad miy sUwoUtlaf aceoaat of AsKrtcuUsatloa seUvltioB la Dotawsio' 
Is ssi forth lo tho bolletJu of tho Sorvleo Clttsens of Dolswaro (1910-20; 1020-21} 

. lS21-2!l). The Boot roeent roport of tho . State dtroetor of Immlgraat odacaUoa (ItSt) 
■hoold bo read also, It toUs a story of varhod achJavoBaat. ■ ' 
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LEGISLATION. 

In 1919 the legislature enacted a law (ch. 169) to promote 
Americanization. This statute includes several important pro- 
visons: 

1. Compulsory school attendance for persons between the ages of 16 and 21 

who do not apeak, read, and write EhglialT. 

2. Establiahment of evening schools. 

a Required evening-school term, four sessions of two hours each week for 
20 weeka 

4. State appropriation of 615,000 for two years as payment of one-half the 
expenses of conducting classes. 

STATE LEADERSHIP. 

Following the enactment of this law, a State director of Ameri- 
canization was appointed- in the department of public instruction. 
Plans were formulated for the opening of evening schools in a num- 
ber of communities in the fall o^ 1919. Conferences were held in 
18 counties and considerable enthusiasm was aroused among local 
authorities for thh work. The university in the adjoining State of 
Minnesota organized a comprehensive course on Americanization. 
Several communities in South Dakota elected leaders from the 
students who completed the work in this university course. 

PUBUCATIONS. , , , 


A booklet, Americanization in South Dakota^” was distributed 
in 1919. This publication conUins a s£atement of the law, an ex- 
cellent analysis of Americanization, regulations for the organizi^- 
tion and conduct of the schools, suggestions for the cooperation of 
interested public and private agencies, lists of texts for students and 
reference books for teachers, and specific recommendations about the* 
need for trained teachers. 

“Patriotic and Civic Instruction” is the title of a second 
pamphlet which was distributed in 1921, This booklet is a teach- 
er’s manual on the teaching of patriotism. It conUins an excellent 
solution of poetry and prose adapted to the recognition of the 
different holidays. The booklet also contains an interesting report 
of the progress in the Americanization classes^ wl^h samples of the 
I students’ work. 
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p.\ lollotnng table is taken from a report issued by the State 
director of Americanization: 1919-20, 626 students: 1920-81 1002 
students; 1921-22,. 860 studentsL * * ' 
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; The director’s comment on this enrollment is as follows: 

We anticipate decreaalng attendance each year, due to the fact that In 
roral and amall village communities an evening school fulfills its mission in 
the course of two or three years. Several of our schools will be discontinued 
this year because there is no further need for them. 

, Obviously the State of South Dakota has not been receiving new 
immij^ants in any considerable number since before the war. A 
successful demonstration has been made, however, and 34 schools 
have been established throughout the State. Other rural States 
may well copy the program of education- in English and citizenship' 
which -South Dakota has provided for its rural immigrants. 

CONNECTICUT. 


THE F0B£1GN-B(>RK fOPDLATION IN OONNECTTICUT. 

The 1920 Federal census report shows the following: 


1. Total foreign born i 378,000 

2. Per cent of forei^ born 20. 5 

3. Adult aliens 160,000 

4. Adult illiterates 63,000 

The five largest racial groups from non-English-speuking coun- 
tries are: 

% 

_J. Italians--^. ^ 80,300 

2. Poles 1_ 46,600 

a Russians—^ 38,700 

4. Germans 22,600 

6. Swedes 17.700 

The foreign-born population is located in both the rural and 
urban districts. > 


LEGISLATION. 


,The following statute providing for a department of American- 
ization under the direction of the State board of education was en- 
acted by the legislature in 1919 : ' 


DIPABTUKNT OF AMEBICANIZATION. 

The State board of education shall establish a department of Americanisa- 
tion and appoint a director of such department who shall receive an annu al 
salary of |3,000 and his necessary expenses. Such director shall have such 
powers and perform stich dntles as inay be prescribed by the State board of- 
edncatlon, but said director shall not be anthorized to exercise anthority over 
the conduct of any public school, school board, or board of education or any 
teacher, or other employee of any public school 
The school committee of any town designated by the State board of educa- 
tion may appoint, subject to the approval of said board, a town director of 
Americanisation whose compensation' shall be filed and paid by the State, 
beard'of .education.' . ,, ' ' ■' .v ■■ „ 
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The State board of education appointed a director of Americani- 
xation in July, 1919. 

This law did not provide for State reimbursement of the cost of 
iMtruction of aliens, although SUte aid has been paid for a con- 
siderable part of the cost of evening classes under the provision of 
an earlier statute which grants a SUte rebate of $4 foraach pupil in 
average attendance of 75 sessions. A number of' local di lectors were 
appointed under the provisions of the Americanization law. . ... 


STATE LEAbERSHIP. 


The State director of Americanization issued a*series of circular 
letters in 1919 on the following subjects: 

1. Dihlea of local dlrectora. ' 

2. Americanization In rural communitiea 

8. Americanization for women and women’s organizationa * 

4. Americanization for religious bodies. . - . 

0. Amerlcanlsutlon in Industry. ’v" * • 

These letters outlined the most significant activities in local Ameri- ‘ 
canixation programs, the steps to be taken in securing the interest and 
support of all groups, native and foreign; and the course of study 
with time programs for the three grades of work with immigrants. 

A special aj^nt in charge of teacher training was appointed in 
1920, and the necessary helps for teachers were presented in training 
' courses in local communities during the school year and in the sum- 
mer school at Vale University. The publicity program was especially 
. well organized in Connecticut. In addition to the work of preparing 
and distributing more than 10,000 posters in seven foreign languages, 
the SUte diiwter employed a foreign-language speakers’ bureau of ' 
naturahzed citizens to assist at the hundreds of Americanization 
meetings which were conducted in eveiy part of the State. A motion- 
pictuie film, “ The Making of an American,” wm prepared under the 
direction of the SUte department This film was shown to more than 
100, OM p^ns in Connecticut, and stimulated public interest in 
Americanization more than any other publicity feature. In fact this 

film has been the only motion picture prepared for/the special pur- * 

poM of “selling ” the need for education in English and citizenship 
to immigrants. . . 


ANbuUefin, “Classw for foreign-bom adults— Organization and 
main^anoe,” was prepared and distributed i^ Tjjja pampliiet 
provided definite direcUons and helps on such subjects as teachers, 
location and equipment of classrooms, school year, ourricuium, pub- 
licity, attendant reports, materials, etc. SupplemenUry bulletins, 

^th news notes and suggestions for toacbeis, have been sent to local ‘ 
fcadeis during tlkpak two yea^ ... ' ««i|Wiocai^ 
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During the summers of 1921 and 1922 the State department con- 
ducted an unusual demonstration training course for teachers of im- 
niigrants. A model evening school was opened near the Yale' sum- 
mer school at New Haven. Classroom methods and practices were 
studied, and opportunities provided to more than 100 teachers to 
o)werve the work in this demonstration center. 

SCHOOL E.NROLLMENT. 

TIjo most recent returns available for Connecticut (1021-?2) show 
16 communities carrying on their ' work in immigrant education in 
cooperation with the State department of education. In 60 different 
schools 207 different classes were operating. The active registra- 
tion was 5,398. The same report tells ofjjver 30,000 cases that were 
handled through the Information bureau during the first year of the 
work under State auspices. 

t 

PROPOSED LEOnSLATlON. 

* During the present session of the Connecticut State Legislature a 
bill is being considered which would provide State reimbursement q£ 
one-half of the expense of instniction to cities and towns conducting 
•mmigrant education in cooperation with the State department of 
education. The bill resembles the legislation enacted in Massachu- 
aetta in 1919. ^ 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

THK POREIOX-BORN TOPULATION. 

the Federal census of 1920 gives the foreign-liorn population of 
Massachusetts and the illiterates as follows: 

1. Totel foreign born 1. 063, 000 

2. Total allODS 442,351 

8. Total illltorates * T42, 760 

4. Unable to speaJ^ English 1 ^ 426 

’ ' \ * 

THE STATE PLAN. 

The Massachusetts statute whicR established immigrant education 
as a definite function of the State departm^t of education is gen- 
erally regarded aa a model for other l^atea. (See Appendix.) 
Briefly, it incorporatdi the following feati 

(а) Classes in immigrant education ai^to be set up and conducted 
by. local school authorities who, in the /first instanoe, assume Ul ex- 
penses therefor. The responsibility Wthus placed on the local' com- 
munity, where it belongs. 

(б) Such classes may be organized at any thne or in Any placs^ 
fdmeot W appfofaI of the local'board of education. 


'.f! 
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(<?) ClHsses conduct^ in cooperation with the State department of 
- education, and in conformity with its suggestions, shall l>e supported 
from the State treasui 7 , through reimbursement, to the extent of 
one-hnlf the cost for all expenses' of instruction. (This reimburse- 
ment for 1022 amounted to $140,000.) 

Tl»e Mnssacluisetts plan has been in o{>eration since September, 
1010, when the above statute went into force. At that time a State 
director of Americanization was np])nintid, and within a short time 
two assistants, to take charge of teacher training and of the organi- 
zation of factory classt's. In the period under consideration (1020- 
1022) tlie j)Ian of immigrant education formulated in the State 
oflice was adopted by pi*actically every city and town that handled 
this activity. In 1022, 08 of these were thiis cooperating, and in the 
great majority of these places the work locally was under tlie direc- ■ 
tion of a skilled supervisor, specially trained.^ Jhi^ quality of teach- 
ing during the same, period has alsf) Ihkjji git*nlly improved. For 
three years past MAssachiisetts teachers have attended in large num- 
bers the summer training courts lioth at Harvard and at the Hyannis 
Normal ScImkiI. In addition, the State department has conducted n 
steady siici'ession of courses in all the cities and in many of the 
towns, thereby insuring a continuous supply' of interested instruc- 
tors. As a result of this steady insistence on special training, Mas- 
sachusetts, like Delaware and Connecticut, is now adequately sup- 
plied with teachers skilled in tlieir task. i 


GROWTH IN NrMBRR OF STrOENTS. 


Tlie increase from 3,381 to 22,242, ns shown in the figure, represents 
a growth of 5(50 f>er cent in three years. Tliis is significant indeed 
as tending to answer conclusively two questions often raised: 

1. The adult immigrant given an opportunity will go to school.-' 
Attendance in all these classes, be it noted, is wholly voluntary, and 
usually comes at the end of a hard day’s work. * 

2. Public interest in the education of the immigrant has not waned 

since the war.— Massachusetts refuses to regard this phase of Ameri- 
canization as a war activity. And the cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts, having started the work of removing the language'barrier, 
seem determined to put this task through and to pay the cost' 
therefor, ' ' ' , . 

Oromth in- classes of different types." 
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Naturally, the largest increase in the number of classes is found 
in the evening schools. 

Tlie increase in the number of neighborhood and club classes 
from 92 to 294 indicate an awakening of tho interest of immigrant 
organizations in the public-school opportunities for learning English. 
X The rather ex|raordinary development of the “ factory class,” as 
above indicated, 'has alit^ady been set forth and needs no fui 
comment. 
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Kiouue i. — Adult InuDlgnmts Id cIiumu^a. 

SECDBINQ THE COOPERATION OF. THE IMMIGRANT. 

Various factors, obviously, have contributed to the developm(^t of 
imniigranjt education in Massachusetts. -Doubtless one of the most 
powerful of these has been the active interest taken by the immi- 
grants themselves in promoting its spread. Massachusetts, like Dela- 
ware, has from the outset tried to enlist the help of immigrant 
groups in recruiting classes. That this has l^n worth while, the 
following quotation seems to prove: • ' / , 

The later PUgrlma to oor shores have been eager to, take their part In the 
bonding of America, and realising that the first step Is the acquiring of the 
language and historjr of their hew home, have ^loaslj applied themseivea to 
..the task, ’ ' 
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Clubs of Llihaanlans a'nd Greeks In Haverhill, Finns in Quinty, RnSslaas In 
I'eabody, and Italians In Wakefield have all given the use of their clnbrooms for 
classes In Engllsn and j^ltlzenshlp ; while, a Portugnese club in Plymontb, ■ 
Polish clnb In Chelsea, Hebrew and Armenian clubs in Lowell, as well as Italian ' 
dabs in Belmont, Nahant, Beverly, and Northampton, have taken ihe Initiative 
by asking for teachers and recruiting the classes. ' The Poles o# Hatfield asked 
for a speaker from ^e school department* for an open meeting of their club, 
htuh which the^ recruited several large classes. » 

A desire to give to the copimunity, as well as to get from«it. Is Increasingly 
evident among them. An Italian publication often prints articles to create a 
. public opinion favorable to Americanization. The band of an Italian musical 
club in Wakefield turned out to a man and furnished music of a very high 
standard gratuitously for graduation. In Everett the Sons of Italy solicited 
and sl^ed an agreement with the school department for the promoting of 
dtlzenship and the forming of classes. In Cambridge a Russian church choir 
contributed several musiral numbers io the program of the evening-school 
graduation. In Holyoke six Immigrant organlzatftns paraded on the Streets 
to celebrate, Columbus Day, and mass meetings to stimulate citizenship were 
conducted by the Poles themselves Webster boasts an American Citizens* Club 
of all races, pulling as one for .the promotion of good citizenship, holding pub- 
lic meetings, recrui^ng classes, and celebrating holidays together. 

Nor are the women and children an unknown quantity 'in this service for our 
country. In Springfield a Jewish mothers’ club has made a Jtouse-tOT.honso 
‘canvass to gather members for classes in English and in household artA and 
, the children of the Polish parochial school In Cambridge have distributed sode 
400 circulars. In New Bedford 48 classes with over students are -learning 
our language and preparing for citizenship ^ the friendly informal envlro^- 
\,ment of the Immigrants* own social centers.* ^ 

* # » 

■ PTJBUCATIONS OF THE STATE DEPARTMENT, ^ 


•fc 


L ootnisEs or stuot. 


h - ■ 


^ - 
A. SyUabtu for three yioPr$* worh > — ^The State department of edu- 
cation offers a course of study to cover three yeara’ work with the 
adult immigrant. This course is set forth in Amen|^izatlon Let- 

■ tere iA., 4B, and 4C. ' ' 

^5. Citizenship lessons for teaohers . — ^The department furnishes 

■ teachers of citizenship classes with a course of 30 lessons. The ma- 
terial in this course is radically differont from I9iat contained in the 
old'time naturalization course. It subordinates a study of the ma- 
chinirytjDf goyenunent and emghasiz^ an intelligent Jundeipstanding 
Jjt t^e principles and ideals of pur Ameipica.n denpocracy. , 

^i CZpihgr fiuiierioX for te(whsr$.--r{\) Americanizp,tion Letter No. 

Fifteen. points for worker^ in Americanization. . 

' (ii) AinenoamzationLetterNo. 8. A statisticarsummary^ Motion' 
pictures. Classes in*naturaliEatu»n and citjoenship. ' 

, , (8) Americanization Lettm: No. 3, Proceedings of l^he Plyinouth 
'-Oonferenoe,'.' ^ .vA 
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u. matebial roB*sTin)KNTa. , , 

Lesson leailets. 

Three sets of lessons for students: 

A. Introductory set for first year or beginners’ classea 
"B. Industrial Series], . 

C. “Women’s 'Series f advanced grade. 

Each set contains 50 or 60 lessons. Sets for ead^ member of Hie 
class may be .obtained for any or ‘all classes operating under public- 
school authority.* 

•A Tery complete itory of AmericanizatioD in BiamchuBetts la set forth In these bal- 
letina; (1) Adult Immigrant Education in Massachusetts, 1920-21; (2) The Massacbu- 
sctU Problem of Immlcrant Education, 1921-22 (both issued by the department of edu- 
cation, sfatebotfse,. Boston). 






APPENDIX, 
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A. t:HE PLYMOUTH AGREEMENT. • 


In September, 1920, representations of the Associated Industries 
of Massachusetts and of the public-scliool authorities ga>thered to- 
gether at Plyn^outh, adopted the following concrete plan for organ- 
izing immigrant education in the industries:. 

^(1) The schools: 

(a) Accept provisions of cfiupter 29fi, General Acts of 1919. 

(<») Appropriate enough money to get .the* work well done. 

(c) Provide for classes in industries whenever organized. 

(d) Provide a director of immigrant education. ^ 

(e) Train and supervise teachers. . 

(f) Provide suitable text roateiiui, including motion picturea 
ig) Organize courses of study. 

(2) The Industries: 

(a) Centralize responsibility in a plant director or committee or other 

effective agency. 

(b) Conduct preliminary study to learn th||^ extent and nature of thu 

problem. 

(c) Recruit classes. ' 

(d) Provide satisfactory scliool accommodations. 

(e) Establisli an eiQcient follow up. ^ . ■ 

(/) Provide Incentives. f , 

(g) Coilalxirate in training teacliers and in providing special text ma- 

terial. 

0 

I 

B. THE AMERICANIZATION LAW— MASSACHUSETTS. - ’ 


, General liUws, Chapter iiO, Sections 9 and 10. 

* 

Sbctior 9. The department, wlt^he coopernjilon of any town applying there- 
for, may provide for such instruction in tlie use of English for adults unable 
to speak, read, or write the same, and in the fundamental principles of govern- 
ment and other subjects adapted to fit for American citizenship, as shall Jointly 
be approved by the local school, committee and the department - Schools and ^ 
classes established therefor may be held in public-school buildings, in Industrhil , h.: 
establishments,' or in such other places as may be approved in like manner, 
Teachers and supervisors employed therein by a town shall be chosen and their -fe 
compensation fixed by the school committee, subject to the approval of the ' 
department 


Sac, 10, At the expiration of -each school year, and on approval by the de* 
partment the Oommonwealth shell pay to every town providing such instmo^' 
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AMBltlOAKTZATIOK HT THE UNITED 8TATE$. 

C. THE AMERICANIZATION LAW— OHIO. ^ 

0 

. (House Dill No. 44) 


I 


AN ACT To provide lor tte development of Amerlcnnlutlee wort and to (■eoonce the 
patriotic education and amloillatloa of forelKa-bom reatdento, and for anch pnrpoae 
onacdnff section 7761-2 of tfie General Code. 


Be it enacted by the General Aeaembly of the State of Ohio: 

Section 1. The depurtment of public lastrpction BUhll cause to be rlalted 
and Inspected all schools engaged In adult immigrant educntion‘'and assist 
local boards of education In localities where there la need for the organization 
of classes for sucli adult Immigrant education, to the end that they may be 
established and supported. It shall formulate and promote programs for 
Americanization and patriotic education, cooperate with the agenclA of the 
Federal Government in the promotion thereof, aid in the correlation of aims 
and work carried on by public agencies and private Individuals and organl- 
zatlona,- and study plans and-methods which may be proposed or are in use 
in such work. Such department shall employ such methods, subject to exist* ' 
Ing laws, as will tend to bring “into sympatlietlc and mutually helpful rela- 
tions the State and Its residents of foreign origin, to protect immigrants from 
exploitation and abuse, to stimulate their acquisition and mastery of the 
English language, to develop their understanding of American <3overnment, 
Insfltutlons, and Ideals, and. In general, to promote their assimilation and 
naturalization. Such department may for such purposes cooperate with other 
offices, boards, bureaus, commissions, and departments of the State, and with 
all public agencies. Federal, State, municipal, and school. 

SBtJ. 2. A supervisor of Americanization work In the department of public 
Instruction shall be appointed by the goveruor, who sboll discharge the duties 
and exercise the powers imposed upon and vested In such departments by this 
act The supervisor shall select an advisory committee to counsel with him 
In carrying out the provisions of this 'act. The members of such advisory 
committee shall receive no compensation, but shall be paid their actual and 
necessary traveling expenses Incurred In connection with their service as such 
members. The supervisor shall have power to determine the number of as- 
sistants and other employees necessary to carry on the work provided for 
In this act, ail of whom shall be in the uncloaslfled service of the civil service 






It leenred rent free by'tuoh board of education. Sbeb room or aoartert 
bo^l^^ tbt bouudarltt of the distdct i Tbb board of edoeatlob 


of the State. The compensation of the supervisor of Amerlcaulzatlon work 
shall be fixed biennially by the general assembly and his term of office shall 
be for two years, commencing on the second Monday of July. 

Sec. 8. Section 7761 of the General Code Is hereby further supplemented by 
the enactment of section 7761-2 of the General Code, as follows: 

Sto. 7761-2. On the application of not less than 15 adult persons born ontslde 
the territorial limits of* the United States of America. Including Alaska and 
the Hawaiian Islands, resident In the district, the board of education of such 
school district may establish and conduct an Americanisation school open to 
all persons 21 years of age and over, of such foreign birth, resident of the 
> district or of an adjoining district The board of education of such school dls* 
trlct may or may not charge such piplis a fee as In Its discretion It may 
' 'determine The curriculum for suclr school shall be such as may be preacrlbed 
^ by the sapervlsor of American izatlpn. Such school may be conducted In any 
school building owned or controlled by inch board of education, or in any room 
or quarters rented for such purpose by the board of education,, or the use of 


- . • . I’.'. . 
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of any other school district which does not maintain an Americanization school 
the residents of which are entitled to attend the Americanization school pro- 
vided for In this section shall pay tnltlon for such persons, subject lo all the 
provisions of sections 7735 and 7786 of the General Code, excepting that the 
amount of such tuition shall be ascertained and computed in accordance with 
the expense of conducting such Americanization schocrl only. 

Approved April 25. 1921. 

D. THE CALIFORNIA STATUTE (1913). 


The governor of the State shall appoint five suitable persons to act as com- 
missioners of Immigration and housing. 

Said commissioners shall serve without compensation, but shall be entitled 
to receive frpm the State tlieir actual necessary expenses while traveling on the 
business of the commlsslou, either within or without the State of California. 

The commission on immigration and housing shall have the power to make 
full loQuiry, examination, and investigation Into the condltldh> welfare, and 
Industrial opportunities of all immigrants arriving and being within thd^ State, 

The commission shall also have the power to collect Information with respect 
to thp need and demand for labor by the several agricultural. Industrial, and 
other productive activities, Including pu^»llc works, within the State. 

To cooperate with the State employment bureaus, municipal employment 
hurcaua. and with private employment agencies within the State, and also with 
the employment and immigration bureaus conducted under the authority of the 
Federal Gove-nment or by^the government of any other State, and with public 
and phIlnnthr,oplc agencies designed to aid In the'distrib’utlofl and employment 
of immigrants: and to collect uud publish, in English or foreign languages, for 
distribution among Immigrants iff, or embarked for, Cnilfomia such infbrma- 
Uon as U deemed essential to their protection, distribution, education, and • 
welfare. 

The commission shall cooperate with the proper authorities and ouganlza- 
tlona, Federal, State, county, munlcipnl, and private, wltli the object In view of 
bringing to the immigrant the best opportunities for acquiring edncatlou and 
citizenship. ^ 


The commission shall farther cooperate. with the superintendent* of public 
Instruction and with the several boards of education In the State to ascertain 
the necessity for and the extent to which instruction should be imparted to 
Immigrants within the State and to devise methods for the proper instruction 
or adult and minor aliens In the English language and other subjects: and in • 
respect to the duties and rights of citizenship and the' fundamental principles 
of the American system of government: and shall cooperate with the proper 
authorities snd with private agencies to put Into operation practical devices* 


for training- for citizenship and for enconraglng naturalization. ’ 

Ths coaMBlsslon of immigration and bousing may .Inspect all . labor camps 
within the State, and may Inspect all employment and contract agencies dealing 
with Immigrants. , - , 

It shall further InvesUgate conditions prevailing at ths ▼arious places wbera 
immigrant ai^ landed within the State, and at the several docks, feiVies, rail- 
way stations, and on trains and boats therein, and shall Investigate any and 
all complaints with respect to frauds, extortion, incompetency, and Improper 
practices by notarlea public and other public oflSdals. 

The commission shall Inv^tlgate and study the general economic, 'bousliii; 

and social conditions of immigrants within the State, ' • 


f-,Sl 
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AMERICANIZATION IN THB UNITED STATESr 


The sum of $50,000 Is hereby appropriated, out of any moneys In the State 
treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the puriwse of carrying out the provl- 
sluns of this act; and tlie State controller Is hereby authorized and directed 
to draw warrants upon such sum, /roni time to time, upon the reQuisltion of 
said commission, approved by the board of control ; and the State treasurer Is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay such warrants. 

This legislation remained in effect from 1913 to 1921, when the 
division was incorporated in the department of labor and indtistrial 
relations. ' ’ 

E. A FEW SIGNIFICANT STATISTICS. 


Foreign-born popuhition unable io apeak Engliah in the JO Slates having the 

largest number, t 


L NetV York 290.000 

2. Texas^ 172,000 

3. Pennsylvania 102,300 

4. Illinois i‘_> 2 , 000 

8 . Massachusetts . 'Hi. 400 


6 . Ohio _ 


7. New Jersey 

- — 73.400 

8 . California _ 


9. MJchigaii 


10 . iVisconsin 



List of States trilh perrehtage and number of foreign horn unable to speak 

English. 


1. Arizona 

2. Texas 

3. New M«.\ico ! 

4. Florida—, . 

5. ‘West yirginiu 

0. Delaware ... 

7. Oklahoma 

8 . New Hanipsmre 

9. ithode Islandf 

10. Ohio 

11 . Pennsylvania 

12. Kansas — ..1 

13. New York 

14. California .4 

16. Nevada-—- 

1 $. Connecticut 

17. lUlnols— — 

18. New. Jersey 

19. Maine 1. 

20. Wisconsin 

21. Michigan^ 

22. Colorado—' 

• 28. Massachusetts— 

24. Indiana 

26. Louisiana—., 


Per rent. 

Ntiraber. 


.36,350 


172. fKlO 


13,200 


8.000 


11,2tl0 


2,800 

- 13. 7 

5.400 

12.7 

11,400 

12.6 

21,600 


81,200 


162, .300 


12,000 


290,000 


69,600 


1,600 


38,000 


122,000 


73.400 


10.400 


44,500 


68.100 


10, 700 


96,400 


18,200 

— &3 

8,700 


